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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



June, 



The only superior officer to these two, Lord Wolseley, 
also encourages the English Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, instead of saying, like those in charge of our army, 
that soldiers will drink anyhow. (Apply, with stamp, to 
The Reform Bureau for " Testimonies of One Hundred 
Military Officers against Canteens." They agree that 
even the sale of beer under military supervision is bad 
for health and order in the army, and if so there, it must 
be so everywhere.) 

A MANILA CHAPLAIN LOOSE IN WASHINGTON. 

It would be " mighty interesting reading" if the whole 
story were told of the simple-hearted chaplain from Ten- 
nessee, whose righteous soul had been vexed beholding 
the Sodom which American rum has made in Manila, 
and who came to Washington on purpose to ask the 
President, or Secretary of War, to cut off with a stroke 
of the pen the saloons which exist there by their permis- 
sion. The President sent him to the Secretary of War, 
and Congressmen sent him there again, but he got only 
a hearing in each case. However, his hearing before 
the Sovereign People, who are hardly less at fault for 
their consent of silence, ought to call forth such a protest 
as will become to the government an imperative man- 
date to cut down this awful traffic, at least to what it 
was when we took possession, with the avowed purpose 
of civilizing rather than brutalizing them. 

That we have in fact done the brutalizing, history and 
government statistics both prove. Our soldiers have 
been carried across the Pacific in transports provided 
with a whiskey bar, — he bought a bottle to prove it, — 
and the same illegal infamy was found on the transports 
that carried our soldiers about the Philippines and 
brought them home. Some soldiers spent all their final 
payment for whiskey on the transport returning. Manila 
streets he found full of American saloons — above four 
hundred of them — with the horrible accompaniments of 
gambling and prostitution. Many of our soldiers were 
captured when intoxicated in the company of native 
women, and ninety per cent, of the diseases were due to 
the bar and the brothel. Drunkenness was common 
among officers as well as privates. 

Even the Army and Navy Gazette, a defender of the 
canteens, joins the chaplain in lamenting the dishonor 
which drink has put upon our army in the presence of 
the more temperate Filipinos. The latest word is the 
reluctant admission of the War Department that investi- 
gations prompted by the chaplain's charges have shown 
their accuracy, but the debauchery of soldiers and officers 
is declared by Secretary Root to be excusable after a 
hard tropical campaign and victory. 

Railroads insist on total abstinence in their employees, 
and get it in large measure. So does the British army. 
But the leaders of our army assume that our soldiers 
will and must drink and be drunken. 

Washington, D. C. 



The Fourteenth of April, Nineteen Hun- 
dred, at Paris. 

BY MANUEL VASSEUE. 

In speaking to the nations as she has just done at the 
opening of the Exposition, France invites the peoples of 
the world to join her in giving a new direction to civili- 
zation. In its simplicity this ceremony, or rather act, 



rising above ordinary commonplace things, marked the 
opening of a superior order of events, and bore the 
character of real greatness. 

Humanity has arrived at a point in its course where 
the road parts. One of the branches is a continuance of 
the sad and painful wanderings and butcheries which 
have engaged peoples in the past. Along this course 
it has as its guide and evil companion war, and the un- 
speakable ills which war begets — desolation and death. 
From the dark night of the ages brute force — destructive 
physical force — calls to the nations : " Come this way ! I 
will open for you a path through conflagration and 
massacre. I crush where I pass. I do not reason, I kill. 
Violence and iniquity are my dearest counselors, and in 
the fields which I have devastated you shall have the 
opportunity to construct the bloody edifice of your 
pleasure." 

To these odious words, which, alas ! are too often 
heeded, history responds by the inevitable and oft re- 
peated fall of empires; and by the powerless efforts of 
Sisyphus, pushing always, but in vain, his stone up to 
the point of the hill from which it ever rolls back again. 

The other branch of the road is lighted with all the 
splendors of the future. In the domain of peace, labor, 
fruitful and uninterrupted, pursues its immense task. 
Concord, the mutual esteem of the nations, allow the 
application to the welbbeing and development of life of 
all the moral forces and those of nature reduced to subjec- 
tion by science. The earth is transformed by beneficent 
activities. Siege is laid and victoriously pushed forward 
against the scourges, pestilences and famines which 
ravaged and terrified the middle-ages and the ancient 
world. The fashion of things changes. Progress — 
true progress — appears. Man respects man; people 
respects people. They come to love one another, and 
the right to life is recognized by and for each. 

Industry, commerce, agriculture make an advancement 
which can never again be arrested. Exchange brings 
fusion of interests, and interests bind the nations together. 
Intellectual power and moral force finally triumph over 
brute force, and the sunlight of the beautiful, the just 
and the true reigns everywhere. 

At this turning-point of history, this moment of 
solemnity, France gives answer to the voice which has 
been heard from the beginning of time : 

"Behold, I set before thee life and death — choose!" 

France chooses life, intimately united with peace, and 
by this choice, this happy change of direction, she enters 
with full sail upon the shining w ay of the ideal civiliza- 
tion. 

The appeal of Isaiah, repeated from century to cen- 
tury, and re-echoed by the Abbe de St. Pierre, Immanuel 
Kant, Victor Hugo, Garibaldi ; the dreams of Henry IV., 
William Penn, John Stuart Mill, Lemonnier, David 
Dudley Field, and so many other illustrious and tireless 
thinkers, who died in faith and with their eyes turned 
towards the future, — these dreams, these Utopias are 
taking form and asserting themselves in spite of the re- 
sistance and the bloody protestations of the past. And 
it is France which, giving them life, lifts above them, on 
the long warlike banks of the Seine, the sacred standard 
of peace and good understanding among the nations. — 
L' Epoque, Paris. 



